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A View or THE ExcavaTIONsS AT TELL EL-FUL. 


IN MEMORIAM JAMES BUCHANAN NIES 


In the death of the Rev. James Buchanan Nies, Ph.D., the American 
Schools of Oriental Research have sustained a great loss. He was not only 
one of their chief patrons, but his activities in their interests were of the 
greatest importance. 

Dr. Nies was born in Newark, New Jersey, November 22, 1856. He 
received the degree of B.A. from Columbia in 1882, M.A. in 1887, and 
Ph.D. in 1888. He was graduated from the General Theological Seminary 





in 1885. He became a Priest in the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1886, 
and until 1907 was active in various cures. 

In 1891 he married Miss Jane Dows Orr, daughter of the late Alex- 
ander Orr, Esq., of New York, who, following the interests of her husband, 
became not only a student of modern Arabic, but a patroness of Oriental 
research. 

Dr. Nies was early attracted to the study of anthropology. His travels 
in company with Mrs. Nies in the Orient, in South America, and in other 
parts of the world, gave him an excellent opportunity to study certain 
problems at the sources. The knowledge of the beliefs, practices, and modes 
of thought of peoples which he acquired in this way prepared him for the 
part he played in science. Occasional papers in this field of research were 
read before the American Anthropological Society, of which he was a 
member for many years. 

In receiving his theological instruction Dr. Nies became interested in 
the study of Hebrew and Arabic. In more recent years he began to devote 
himself assiduously to the study of a collection of Sumerian inscriptions 
which he had secured in Bagdad, and which he subsequently published in 
a substantial volume, entitled Ur Dynasty Tablets. Only a year ago another 
volume appeared, which had been written jointly with Dr. C. E. Keiser of 
the Yale Babylonian Seminary, entitled Historical, Religious and Economic 
Texts and Antiquities. This monumental volume is generally regarded as 
a very important contribution to Assyriology. Besides these volumes of 
texts he read occasional papers before the American Oriental Society, of 
which he was President last year. Dr. Nies was largely a self-taught Assyr- 
iologist. In his travels and studies in anthropology he became acquainted 
with primitive habits, which with his peculiar gifts enabled him to explain 
many hitherto difficult words and phrases, and to advance his science 
materially. One of the ways his genius especially showed itself was in 
determining the original pictures of the cuneiform glypths. 

Dr. Nies will always be remembered as a great patron of Oriental 
learning. In the week preceding the beginning of the world war, he made it 
known to the writer of this brief sketch that Mrs. Nies had agreed to 
erect the long-desired building for the Jerusalem School. Owing to the 
uncertainties of the situation after the war had begun, and before any 
steps had been taken in the matter, it seemed wise to Dr. and Mrs. Nies to 
allow the matter to remain im statu quo. Shortly after peace had been 
declared at the close of the war Mrs. Nies was called to her rest. She had 
left the matter of building the School entirely in the hands of her husband. 
Last autumn after the title to the School’s land in Jerusalem had been 
transferred to the Trustees, Dr. Nies himself took steps to make it possible 
to erect the building which he desired to be known as the Jane Dows Nies 
Memorial. 

In April of this year, although urged by his physician to remain at 
home, with the preliminary plans for the building in his possession he pro- 
ceeded to Jerusalem to arrange for a final draft of the plans, and to begin 
the construction of the edifice. A few weeks after he reached Jerusalem, 
his disease was aggravated and he also was called to his rest, June 18. His 
body was brought home and the burial services were held at Christ Church 
and at Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn, on July 13. His plans, however, 
in the interests of the School, will be fully realized, for he has bequeathed 
$50,000 for the building. He also bequeathed the sum of $10,000 as a pub- 
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lication fund to publish researches conducted by the School. The residue 
of his estate, after the decease of the living legatees, will be given to the 
School in Bagdad. 

Dr. Nies was one of the protagonists in the causes of the School of 
Jerusalem. About the time of its inception, in 1900, he undertook a 
laborious campaign to raise a large endowment for Palestine exploration, 
and while the effort was not successful, except for a small sum which is 
now being applied to that object, his enthusiasm was a great stimulus to 
the cause of the School. 

Dr. Nies’s death is most keenly felt by his colleagues on the Board of 
Trustees. He made all his friends by his gentle kindness. His practical 
wisdom was of indispensable value in our councils. And the self-effacing 
modesty which was his and Mrs. Nies’s characteristic will be remembered 
by all when we think of them as the greatest benefactors of the Schools. 

ALBERT T. Cray. 


DR. NIES’S BEQUESTS TO THE SCHOOLS 

The following are the articles of the will of Dr. Nies applying to the 
Schools : 

“Seventh:—I hereby give and bequeath the sum of Fifty thousand 
dollars ($50,000.) to the AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH, 
Inc., to be applied by them to the erection of a suitable building to house 
the American School for Oriental Study and Research, located at Jerusalem, 
Palestine. 

“It is my specific desire and wish that this sum shall not be available 
until the aforesaid School shall have secured a clear title, in its own name, 
to the lands which it now holds at Jerusalem, and shall have secured a 
Firman or other authority from the Government of Palestine or its suc- 
cessor that will assure to it the privilege of continuing its work in Palestine. 
And it is a condition of this bequest that there be placed upon the building 
to be erected as aforesaid, a bronze tablet stating that the building has been 
erected by JAMES B. Nis to the memory of JANE Dows Nis. Any ad- 
vances of money which shall have been made by me during my lifetime 
to said AMERICAN ScHOOLS OF ORIENTAL ResEARCH, INc., towards the 
erection of the building provided to be erected at Jerusalem as aforesaid are 
to be deducted from the Fifty thousand dollars ($50,000.) bequeathed as 
aforesaid. 

“Eighth:—I hereby give and bequeath to my Trustees hereinafter 
named, the sum of Ten thousand dollars ($10,000.), in trust, nevertheless, 
for the following uses and purposes, to wit:—To invest and re-invest the 
same and to pay over the income thereof semi-annually to the AMERICAN 
ScHoots OF ORIENTAL ResEaRCH, INc., for the use of its School at 
Jerusalem, Palestine, and to be applied by it for the publication of the 
results of their investigations and to be known as the JanE Dows NIzs 
PUBLICATION ENDOWMENT. 

“Siateenth :—Upon the decease of the last of my brothers me surviv- 
ing, all that portion of my residuary estate remaining undisposed of after 
the payment of the legacies above referred to, I direct my trustees herein- 
after named, to invest and re-invest and pay over the income thereof semi- 
annually to the AMERICAN ScHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH, INc., for the 
use of its School at Bagdad, Mesopotamia, to be applied by said School for 
excavations and the publication of the results thereof.” 
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The Schools are accordingly benefited by three distinct bequests. Two 
of them can be immediately realized upon as soon as the estate is settled: 
the bequest of $50,000 for the Jane Dows Nies Memorial Building, some 
initial contracts for which had been let by Dr. Nies before his death; and 
the endowment of $10,000 for a Publication Fund, which can be applied 
to the publication of the ANNUAL, etc. The residuary estate is left, in 
trust, for the use of the Bagdad School, for excavations and publication. 
What the amount of this will be is not known. While it will be long before 
this residuary bequest is available, the prospect of it sets our hopes for the 
Bagdad School on a most solid footing. 

Other bequests of a public character are: to Yale University, the Nies 
Babylonian Collection and Library with an endowment of $50,000 for 
publication ; the American Numismatic Society, a collection of coins; the 
American Oriental Society, $10,000 for a publication fund; and several 
generous bequests to the Church. 


IN MEMORIAM HOWARD CROSBY BUTLER 


American archaeolvgy and our Schools have indeed been bereaved in 
the space of a little over a year. Jastrow, Peters and Nies have been called 
to their rest, and now we have to mourn the passing of that brilliant 
gentleman and scholar, Prof. Howard Crosby Butler. Dr. Butler generously 
accepted service on the Board of Trustees of the newly incorporated Schools, 
and we counted much upon his counsels in our scientific work and practical 
undertakings. We had hoped that he would be the liaison for us between 
the Orient and the Mediterranean civilization, the boundaries of which are 
being rapidly effaced. We quote briefly some facts from a memorial sketch 
prepared dy his friend and colleague, Prof. Allan Marquand, which the 
writer kindly put at our disposal. 

The many friends of Professor Howard C. Butler were greatly shocked 
to learn of his sudden death in Paris on August 13th. Even yet the 
causes which led to it are not fully known or understood. When he left 
Princeton in the early Spring he was in perfect health, but contracted 
malarial fever in visiting a lake near Sardis. Apparently he recovered 
from this and when late in July he parted with Dr. Shear at Smyrna he 
showed no premonitions whatever of his approaching end. From Smyrna 
he turned his face homeward via Constantinople, Athens, and Sicily. At 
Taormina the malaria recurred and continued during his brief stay at 
Naples. His companions tried without success to have him remain with 
them but he pressed on alone, and the long journey to Paris, which he 
reached on August 11, left him much exhausted. On the afternoon of Sun- 
day the 13th he was removed from his hotel to the American hospital at 
Neuilly, where he died that evening. His body, placed in charge of his 
friends, was sent to his home at Croton Falls, N. Y., and buried there. 
The services were held on September 6th, in the Presbyterian Church, of 
which he was the architect. Dean West made a brief but touching address, 
and many of his friends were present. A memorial service was held at the 
Graduate College in Princeton on October 21st. 

Dr. Butler was born at Croton Falls, N. Y., in 1872. Graduating at 
Princeton in 1892, he became interested in architecture and archaeology, 
holding positiofis in the Schools at Athens and Rome and at Columbia, 
becoming professor at Princeton in 1905. He was a notable educator in his 
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departments, but we may speak here only of his services in field archaeology. 
He organized and conducted an archaeological expedition to Central Syria 
and the Hauran, having been inspired by the publications of Count Melchior 
de Vogiié. These expeditions took place in 1899-1900, 1904, 1909. Mr. 
Butler raised the funds, selected his companions, led the expedition and 
published from his own photographs and drawings the architectural re- 
mains. His “Architecture, Sculpture, Mosaic, and Wall Painting in 
Northern Central Syria and the Djebel Hauran” is a valuable repository 
of information concerning an important field of early Christian architec- 
ture whose monuments are rapidly disappearing. Casts of doorways, 
ornamental disks, and inscriptions were taken and may be studied in the 
museums at Princeton and elsewhere. 

A still more ambitious scheme was undertaken by Mr. Butler in 1910, 
when he organized the American Society for the Excavation of Sardis. 
The work itself calls for considerable funds and intelligent management. 
The funds are provided by a group of subscribers classified as founders, 
fellows, sustaining, and annual members. The excavations have been con- 
ducted under Mr. Butler’s direction by an able corps of assistants. The 
publication of the results will be embodied in seventeen volumes covering 
the architecture, sculpture, inscriptions, pottery, terra-cottas, coins, gems, 
jewelry and other objects. Some of the Lydian inscriptions and some of 
the coins have been already published. Mr. Butler’s first volume giving 
an account of the Excavations, 1910-14, has just appeared and the second 
volume on the Temple of Artemis is already in page proof. 

No one who came in contact with Mr. Butler could fail to be im- 
pressed with his gracious manners, but only those who accompanied him to 
the East can fully appreciate his skill in handling men and his personal 
bravery. In Syria he braved the Bedouins of the desert unsupported by the 
guards usually considered necessary, and at Sardis when an insurrection 
arose among the natives and every one else ran to their quarters for guns 
or pistols Mr. Butler, armed only with a bamboo cane, quelled the insur- 
rection unassisted. In many ways at home and abroad Mr. Butler was not 
only a decoration but a pillar of strength. The vacancies caused by his 
death cannot be filled by any one man. 

Thus within the past summer two of our Trustees have given + their 


lives in foreign service. 


THE ZION RESEARCH FOUNDATION AND DR. HATCH’S 
MISSION TO THE NITRIAN AND SINAI MONASTERIES 


Yet another true friend of the Schools has passed away in the death 
of Mr. John Munro Longyear, of Brookline, Mass., who died May 28. 
About eighteen months ago Mr. and Mrs. Longyear became interested in the 
work of the Schools, and became Contributing Members of the Corpora- 
tion. The spirit of their modest, generous support of our work was in 
itself an inspiration. Through them the Zion Research Foundation, of 
which they were largely the founders, gave the Schools the sum of $1000 
for the discovery of manuscripts bearing on the Bible and the terms of 
the gift were later modified so that the money could be used for the search 
of ancient manuscripts. 

This gift has enabled us to finance in part an important commission 
entrusted by us to Prof. W. H. P. Hatch, of the Episcopal ;Theological 
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School at Cambridge, Mags., the Annual Professor at Jerusalem for the 
current year. The original plan was that Dr. Hatch should visit the Con- 
vent on Mount Sinai in the search for manuscripts. It was then learned 
that the distinguished British scholar, Prof. J. Rendel Harris, was -plan- 
ning a trip to the Orient on a similar errand, and arrangements have been 
made whereby Dr. Hatch will accompany him both to the monasteries in 
the Nitrian Desert in Egypt, one of the most notable depositaries of ancient 
lore in the Orient, and to Sinai, where was discovered, to mention but one 
item, the priceless Sinaitic Codex of the Greek Bible. The sum donated by 
the Zion Research Foundation has been devoted to the purchase of an 
ample photographic apparatus, which will be the permanent property of 
the Schools, along with the necessary supplies. Dr. Hatch is now in Jeru- 
salem, and, we understand will meet Dr. Harris‘in Egypt. We await with 
keen interest the findings of this important mission. 


















THE SESSION OF THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM, 1922-23 


The School in Jerusalem reopened for its winter’s work with the 
presence of Edwin E. Voigt, M.A., of Yale, Thayer Fellow (replacing 
Dr. W. J. Wyngaarden, who was not able to accept the appointment), and 
Mr. Francis Cooke, also of Yale, Student. Dr. Edwards, Dean of the Bible 
School of Missouri, is also attending the School. The arrival of Prof. W. H. 
P. Hatch, Annual Professor, and Dr. James A. Kelso, President of the 
Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Annual Lecturer, was expected. 

The Director announces the following courses for the year: The Topog- 
raphy of Jerusalem; The Geography and Topography of Palestine; 
Archaeology and Epigraphy of Palestine; Seminary in Selected Problems 
of Oriental Research; Selected Books of the Old Testament. 

The lectures of the French School of Archaeology (the Dominican 
School) and of the British School are open to our School. We hope in the 
future to publish the programmes of these Schools in advance. 




















THE JANE DOWS NIES MEMORIAL BUILDING 


Mr. Ehmann, a distinguished architect of Palestine, has been retained 
as local adviser on our building plans. His revisions will be sent to 
America for study and revision by Professor Meeks, of the Yale School of 
Architecture, our Consulting Architect. Meanwhile a quantity of stone, 
sand, etc., ordered by Dr. Nies, has already been deposited on our property, 
to the value of some $3000. An exact survey of the property has been made 
and the scheme for the location of the proposed buildings worked out. 














THE JASTROW MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


As will be recalled, Mrs. Jastrow generously donated Professor 
Jastrow’s library to the Schools. About a third of the collection has been 
reserved for the library of the proposed Bagdad School. The remainder of 
the books were shipped early in the summer and arrived safely. The 
Director writes enthusiastically of the great value of this accession to the 
Library. 

Our friends may be reminded that a Memorial Fund has been started. 
an income of which is to be devoted to the inerease of the Jastrow 
collection. 














THE EXCAVATION AT TELL EL-FUL 


With various interruptions the Director has continued into the summer 
the digging at Tell el-Ful. The work is now completed and he will report 
in full later. The nature of the excavator’s work and its problems may be 
observed in some extracts in Dr. Albright’s current letters. 

August 2: “For a number of reasons I wished to work on the Tell 
during the summer and alone. In the first place conditions are climatically 
at their worst during midsummer. ‘Tell el-Ful is so high (2700 feet) that 
it usually has a breeze, though the direct rays of the sun are very hot. 
Lately, however, we have had a west wind almost constantly, blowing a 
perfect gale much of the time, enveloping us with dust and burning our 
faces. In the second, I want to get fully acquainted with our fellah labor, 
without interference or interruption. I spend my whole time during 
working hours with the men, watching all operations and making sure that 
nothing escapes being recorded. I never sit down, but spend every minute 
with the laborers, either on the rujm or below it. When necessary I fall 
to with a pick myself.” 

August 16: “Our work will soon approach its end. I have had a 
comparatively large force, over fifty men and boys. The larger number can 
be handled, I find, as easily as the smaller, since the area is compact and 
much time is saved thereby. We have entirely cleared away the later 
fortress, and have cleared out the middle one, which exhibits a partial 
restoration. We are now laying bare the foundations of the middle fortress 
and tracing the walls of the lower one as far as possible without tearing 
down the middle one. The upper fortress was comparatively easy to dis- 
tinguish, since it was built after. the complete destruction of the middle 
one by fire, and shows a marked difference in the style of masonry. The 
middle one represents two partial restorations of the early structure, one 
being more complete than the other. Quantities of throwing stones, dis- 
covered in the débris of the early and the middle fortress, as well as 
around the outer edge of the revetment, show that the early one was 
destroyed by a hostile attack, and indicate that the burned fortress was 
subjected to the same fate.” 

September 5: “On September 2 I brought operations at Tell el-Ful 
temporarily to a close, though some more work must be done there. I shall 
wait for some time, until the rent has been fixed, and then, if there is 
enough: left over, I shall dig a few days more. I would like to dig also in 
the tombs, but that must wait for a time. In my letter of August 16 I 
gave a tentative account of the outstanding results so far attained. On 
August 26 I wrote that the difficulties had been largely removed by further 
work, and that we had reached the rock inside the fortress at one point. 
The last week’s work, in which I reached the rock at a number of other 
points, and cleared out one room entirely down to the rock, proved unex- 
pectedly important, and brought a complete synthesis, which I have had the 
pleasure of demonstrating to a number of archaeologists. 

“The fortress of Gibeah presents an exceedingly interesting study in 
architectural stratification. First comes a fortress built of massive stone 
blocks, rudely shaped. The pottery resembles late Canaanite rather closely, 
but shows unmistakable signs of later date. This fortress was completely 
destroyed by a fire, which is indicated by a layer of ashes about ten centi- 
meters in thickness, between a meter and a meter and a half above the 
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rock. I have found this stratum of ashes at seven different points. Just 
above it are everywhere the foundations of the second fortress. The second 
fortress was the most elaborate and important of all, as well as being 
somewhat larger than the later ones. It was defended by a glacis and a 
massive outer wall about two meters thick. Among interesting architec- 
tural details are a remarkable series of niches in the wall, and a massive 
stone staircase, preserved for three steps. The pottery is characteristic of 
the early iron age, and contains numerous painted pieces, as well as some 
interesting incised fragments. A piece of an iron plowshare is the counter- 
part to a bronze arrow-head found in the first stratum. The second fortress 
was partly ruined and restored thereafter (2B). The third fortress, built 
on the ruins of the second, is characterized by a series of stone piers of a 
type common in the Jewish monarchy, and reminding one of the masonry 
of Ahab’s palace in Samaria, though naturally much rougher. This fortress 
was also destroyed and restored once (3B). 3B was then completely 
destroyed after a short siege, indicated by numerous throwing stones and 
human skulls. Traces of the violent conflagration in which it perished 
were abundant. Finally, after the lapse of a period of time, a new fortress 
was erected on the little mound, showing both in its foundations and in its 
mode of architecture a complete break with the past. Late Jewish and 
Seleucid sherds showed that it belongs to the Maccabaean period, a con- 
clusion supported by the rude and wholly un-Hellenistic masonry. Before 
this fortress had been destroyed, but after it had ceased to have any military 
importance, houses were built around the base of the glacis, and grain-pits 
were dug. One large grain-pit or silo, nearly five meters long and two 
meters deep, was found in the excavations at the northern foot of the 
glacis. When the large stone was raised from its mouth, it proved to be 
entirely empty, except for a small amount of débris and four baskets of 
sherds, almost exclusively Seleucid. No pieces were later, and only three 
or four were earlier. 

“These seven periods of building between 1200 B. C. and 70 A. D., 
make our mound a most interesting archaeological study. Owing to the 
comparatively small interval of time represented by the first three fortresses, 
to the frequency with which Gibeah is mentioned in the Bible, and to the 
pottery sequences, I think they can all be identified with fortresses men- 
tioned or indicated in Holy Writ. The first, burned fortress may be 
identified certainly with the hold of Gibeah, which was destroyed by fire in 
the civil war between Israel and Benjamin (Jud. 20:40). 

“The second fortress, the most elaborate of all, almost certainly dates 
from the time of Saul. Among the finds were fragments of bronze trinkets 
and an imported potsherd. It was partially *estored after the collapse of 
the massive stone staircase, but then fell to ruin, evidently after the rise of 
the Davidie kingdom. 

“The third fortress belongs to the Jewish royal period. Its pottery 
resembles closely that of Hielite Jericho. I would ascribe its foundation to 
Asa (1 Kings 15:22), but the combination depends upon the correctness 
of the identification of Mizpah with Nebi Samwil, for which strong new 
evidence will be adduced in the final publication. It was partly destroyed 
during the civil wars of the ninth and eighth century, and hastily restored. 
The restored fortress was burned by a hostile army, perhaps that of the 
Syro-Ephraimitic coalition, since Sennacherib advanced from the southwest. 
A full discussion of the facts and the probabilities will be given in the 
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A NEW CHRONOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION OF 
PALESTINIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


(The following scheme has been drawn up by the representatives of the 
three archaeological Schools in Jerusalem.) 


STONE AGE 
i. Paleolithic 
ii. Neolithic 
BRONZE AGE 
i, Early Canaanite to 2000 B. 
ii. Middle Canaanite 2000—1600 B. 
iii, Late Canaanite 1600—1200 B. 


IRON AGE (a. Philisti 
i. Early Palestinian 1200— 600 B.C. } Sen 
ii, Middle Palestinian * 600— 100 B.C.{  Healenistic 
iii. Late Palestinian * B. C. 100— 636 A. D. { ; and 
MODERN 
i. Early Arab 636—1100 A. 
ii. Middle Arab 1100—1500 A. 
iii. Late Arab 1500— 
Adopted Jerusalem, July 14, 1922 
(Signed) JoHN GARSTANG 
Louis VINCENT 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 
W. J. PoytHtan-ADAMS 


C 


. 


C 
C 


D. 
D. 


*This nomenclature is adopted only for convenience and consistency. In prac- 
tise, following Professor Fisher’s suggestion, the terms “Hellenistic, 300-100 B. C.; 
Roman, 100 B. C.-350 A. D.; Byzantine, 350-636 A. D.” will naturally be employed 
(W. F. A.). 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL PROGRESS IN PALESTINE 


Director Albright reports as follows: 


At a meeting of the Archaeological Advisory Board July 29, a number 
of very interesting archaeological items were reported by the Director of 
Antiquities. A permit has been granted to a group of Danish scholars, 
headed by Aage Schmidt, to excavate at Seilfin, ancient Shiloh. It is 
understood that these scholars are now on their way to Palestine. The 
Department of Antiquities will carry on excavations during September 
and October in a group of tombs on Carmel, at Caesarea, and especially 
at the site of ancient Dor, modern Tanturah. The money for these trial 
operations is given by a wealthy antiquity dealer in Haifa, Aziz Hayyat. 
The British School will further conduct work, under Phythian-Adams, at 
a number of mounds in the Plain of Akka, including the supposed site of 
Harosheth of the Gentiles, and at Gaza. All these undertakings are in the 
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nature of soundings both for the determination of future sites for work 
and for the recovery of pottery series. 

With the approval of the High Commissioner of Palestine “an organ- 
ized effort is to be made to excavate and lay open to the world the historic 
City of David on Mount Ophel.” An invitation to take the lead in this 
undertaking was addressed to our School in Jerusalem. Unfortunately, 
for obvious financial reasons, we were not able to embrace the opportunity. 
The offer reveals one of the many brilliant opportunities that lie before 
American archaeology, if only American money is forthcoming. 


NOTES 


Prof. A. V. Witt1aMs Jackson represented the Schools at the Cen- 
tenary of the Société Asiatique, celebrated in Paris in July. 

Professor DALMAN has been succeeded as head of the German School 
in Jerusalem by Professor ALT. 

The Secretary-Treasurer of the Schools, Professor GEoRGE A. BARTON, 
having become Professor at the University of Pennsylvania, is now to be 
addressed at 3725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


A letter from Professor Hatcu reports that he has reached Jerusalem 
and expected to join Prof. Rendel Harris in Egypt about November 1st. 
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